L’examen des écrits, aussi 
bien classiques que contempo- 
rains, qui portent sur le con- 
cept de “la définition de la 
situation” révéle que les 
théories sous-tendantes ne 
fournissent pas de réponses 
adéquates 4 deux questions: 
comment une personne en 
arrive-t-elle 4 définir une 
situation et quel est le rap- 
port entre sa définition et 
son comportement? Dans 
Yespoir de répondre a ces 
questions, auteur énonce une 
théorie qui tient compte de la 
chronologie des phénoménes 
du moment ot la personne 
se trouve dans une situation 
jusqu’aé celui ot elle la définit 
et commence a agir de facon 
pertinente. On y souligne la 
nécessité de distinguer entre 
les vues objective et subjec- 
tive d’une situation. Dans la 
perspective de l’examen de 
Yaction en cours, l’auteur 
suggére un cadre qui per- 
mette de circonscrire les do- 
maines physique, tempore] et 
social d’une situation par 
rapport a sa dimension sub- 
jective. L’auteur discute en- 
suite les contributions faites, 
dans la définition subjective 
d’une situation, par la per- 
sonnalité de l’acteur, la cul- 
ture ambiante et les éléments 
objectifs de la situation. Une 
derniére section traite plus 
globalement de définitions de 
situations et en examine 
divers types. 


A Theory of the Definition of the Situation * 


Robert A. Stebbins 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


Since John Dewey, the pragmatic sociologists, and espe- 
cially W. I. Thomas, the terms ‘situation’ and ‘definition of 
the situation’ have become much used in the textbooks, 
monographs, and articles of modern sociology, and even in 
the conversation of social scientists. There is a reason for 
this popularity. A powerful group of decisive social science 
traditions analyze social behaviour as a product of the 
situation and the actor’s definition of it. The influence of 
these traditions prompted Professor Cottrell to state in his 
Presidential Address at the 1950 meeting of the American 
Sociological Society that “indeed sociology can be thought 
of as a discipline devoted to the analysis of social situa- 
tions.”! The Sherifs have defined social psychology as “the 
scientific study of the experience and behaviour of individ- 
uals in relation to social stimulus situations.’? 

Yet, conceptually, sociology finds itself in an awkward 
position, for the popularity of the term ‘situation’ is equall- 
ed by its vagueness. Both Volkart and Cottrell have com- 
plained of the indefiniteness of this term Even W. I. 
Thomas, who is usually given credit for having done the 
most work with the situational approach, occasionally used 
the term as a synonym for such varied concepts as social 
institution, neighbourhood, group, individual experience, and 
even a complete illusion? And Cottrell himself in an earlier 
article defined a social situation as “the system of self-other 
patterns comprising a given act,” which is at bottom social 
interaction. This confusion may be appreciated as a sign 
of the complexity of the idea of situation, a fact which most 
contemporary sociologists have apparently grasped, for they 


*This is a revised version of a paper read at the second annual 
meeting of the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association, 
June, 1967, Ottawa. The author wishes to express his gratitude 
to Don Martindale, Leo Zakuta, and Reginald Robson for their 
stimulating comments on earlier drafts of the manuscript. 


1Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., “Some Neglected Problems in Social 
Psychology,” American Sociological Review, XV, 711 ( 1950). 


2Muzafer and Carolyn W. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, 
rev. ed. (New York, 1956), 4. 


3E£dmund H. Volkart, ‘Introduction: Social Behavior and the De- 
fined Situation,” in William I. Thomas, Social Behavior and Per- 
sonality: Contributions of W. I. Thomas to Theory and Social 
4Research (New York, 1951), 29; Cottrell, “Some Neglected Prob- 
lems in Social Psychology,” 711. 


4Volkart, “Introduction: Social Behavior and the Defined Situa- 
tion,” 29; Arnold Green, “The Social Situation in Personality 
Theory,” American Sociological Review, VII, 388-93 (1942). 


5Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., “The Analysis of Situational Fields in 
Social Psychology,’ American Sociological Review, VII, 377 (1942). 
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The objective and subject- 
ive situations 


only occasionally attempt to define it. Even less frequently 
do they discuss, in general terms, what constitutes a situa- 
tion. 

Discussions of the definition of the situation are only 
slightly more prevalent than definitions of the concept of 
situation. Texts in social psychology have given only scat- 
tered attention to it and in most cases they have given no 
attention at all.6 In fact, there is no adequate presentation 
of the full sequence of relevant activities, processes, and 
conditions which occur between the time a person enters a 
situation and when he finally begins to act with reference 
to it.? 

It is this latter problem which this paper proposed to take 
up. We will be concerned with how one arrives at a defini- 
tion of the situation and the relationship between this 
definition and behaviour in the situation. To answer these 
questions, a theory of the definition of the situation will 
be presented in the framework of a chronology from the 
time the actor enters the situation until he defines it and 
begins the relevant action. Additionally, because the idea 
of situation is a fundamental concept in this theory, it will 
be carefully defined and described. 


While for any individual a situation has observable social, 
physical, and physiological characteristics, it is fundamen- 
tally a mental construction the elements of which have been 
taken from a larger whole. This mental construction is 
partly realized through the process of selective perception: 
a sensitization to those elements of the environment which 
are of direct interest to the individual. It is also realized 
through the occasional infusion into the situation of values 
which are not objectively there or the exaggeration of the 
importance of certain elements actually present. Any rigor- 
ous effort to define situation must inevitably start here, for 
the vast array of potentially situational elements is greatly 
reduced by the actor through selective perception. 

Many who have written about definition of the situation 
have acknowledged the effects of selective perception. How- 
ever, most scholars have concentrated only on the selection 


6There are exceptions to this statement. See Theodore M. New- 
comb, Ralph H. Turner, and Philip E. Converse, Social Psychology: 
The Study of Human Relations (New York, 1965), 67-71. One 
introductory text in sociology has recently devoted an entire 
chapter to the definition of the situation. See Glenn M. Vernon, 
Human Interaction: An Introduction to Sociology (New York, 
1965), chap. 11. 


7There are several discussions of the process of defining the situa- 
tion, the most adequate being that by Florian Znaniecki, Cultural 
Sciences (Urbana, Il., 1952), 242-60. Others include the following: 
Lowell J. Carr, Situational Analysis (New York, 1948), 19-25; 
Robert M. Maclver, Social Causation (New York, 1942), 291-300; 
Newcomb, et al, Social Psychology: The Study of Human Rela- 
tions, Thomas, Social Behavior and Personality, passim.; W. I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, Vols. I & IL 
(New York, 1927), passim.; Vernon, Human Interaction: An In- 
troduction to Sociology. 
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of the social elements. There can be little doubt of the 
importance of the physiological, psychological, and environ- 
mental circumstances in which the individual finds himself, 
and it is only reasonable that these be included as part of 
his mental construction of the situation. Moreover, since 
situations as perceived by the participant are selectively 
constructed, it is well to distinguish, as some scholars have 
done, between the “objective” and “subjective” situations. 
Thus, we shall define the objective situation as the immed- 
jate social and physical surroundings and the current 
physiological and psychological state of the actor. It is, as 
Maclver put it, “the situation as it might appear to some 
omniscient and disinterested eye, viewing all its complex in- 
terdependencies and all its endless contingencies.”? The sub- 
jective situation shall be defined as those components of the 
objective situation which are seen by the actor to affect 
any one of his action orientations and therefore must be 
given meaning before he can act.° The term “action orien- 
tation” as used here refers to any purpose which the actor 
has as he enters the objective situation. This purpose may 
be one of relative unimportance, such as going into the 
kitchen for a sandwich, or it may be a lifetime goal, such 
as striving to become president of the firm for which he 
works. The point is that action orientations guide behav- 
iour at the time when the individual enters the objective 
situation. 

The epistemological question raised here of whether or 
not a truly “objective” view is possible is being sidestepped. 
The objective situation is to be seen simply as the total 
collection of situational elements and their interrelation- 
ships from which the actor constructs his subjective situa- 
tion. How we may get a view of the objective situation, if 
we can get such a view, is a philosophical issue of long 
standing and quite beyond the scope of this paper. For 
research purposes, however, one can operationalize it in at 
least two ways: (1) the social scientist’s picture of the ob- 
jective situation in which the actor finds himself; (2) the 
aggregate view of the objective situation as constructed 


8See Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, Vol. I, 68; Znan- 
iecki, Cultural Sciences, 243. Thomas explicitly states that he is 
not interested in the “spatial-material” situation but in the situa- 
tion of social relationships. See Thomas, Social Behavior and 
Personality, 87. 


%MaclIver, Social Causation, 295. 


10There are definitions which are similar to the ones given here in 
that they incorporate the nonsocial as well as the social aspects 
of the setting. The basic difference is that these do not distinguish 
between objective and subjective situations. See H. J. Friedsam, 
“Social Situations,” in Julius Gould and William L. Kolb, eds., 
A. Dictionary of the Social Sciences (New York, 1964), 667-68; 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, “Values, Motives, and Sys- 
tems of Action,” in Parsons and Shils, eds., Toward a General 
Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 56-57, Erving Goffman 
makes a twofold distinction between the physical “situation” and 
the more social “gathering” in Behavior in Public Places (New 
York, 1963), 18. 
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The personal structuring of 
the subjective situation 


Temporal boundaries 


from the individual views of a number of actors in the same 
situation. A combination of both definitions would appear 
to be the most adequate. 

A basic feature of the situation for any individual is how 
it will affect his action orientations, for it is in these terms 
that certain situational elements become meaningful. These 
elements are selected out of the objective situation to be- 
come part of the subjective situation. It is this latter con- 
struction of the person’s world that is of concern to sociolo- 
gists. In this paper the term situation will refer to the sub- 
jective kind unless stated otherwise. 


It has been asserted that action orientations guide the selec- 
tion of elements from the objective situation for the con- 
struction of the subjective situation. While some sociolo- 
gists seem to have been aware of the importance of purpose 
in this regard (especially MacIver), none of them have 
carried the matter to its logical next step: a description of 
these constructions from the standpoint of the actor’s action 
orientation. A start toward such a description will be made 
here by presenting some hypotheses about the delineation 
of temporal, social, and physical boundaries of subjective 
situations. 


One can do more than simply point out that subjective situa- 
tions have time limits; that they do not go on forever. The 
action orientations of the person play a crucial role in time 
calculations, for situations exist as long as it takes him to 
manipulate them in terms of these ends. The simplest case 
is where a person has a single action orientation, say, to 


Probably the point of greatest similarity between a related ap- 
proach in psychology, ecological psychology, and the theory of the 
definition of the situation being developed here, is this attempt to 
distinguish situational boundaries and thereby to be able to sep- 
arate one situation from another. However, ecological psychology 
differs in several critical ways from our approach. Foremost 
among these differences is that of theoretical background: ecologi- 
cal psychology is linked with the theories of Kurt Lewin while 
definition of the situation theory originated in the interactionist 
theories of W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, and the social 
action theories of Robert MacIver. Furthermore, the major the 
oretical concepts of ecological psychology, the “behaviour setting” 
and the “standing behaviour pattern,” are limited to institutional- 
ized situations, whereas the notion of “situation” as it is being 
developed here, and as it is used in sociology, can also be applied to 
noninstitutionalized circumstances. There is also a much greater 
concern with the definition of the situation here. Finally, the 
ecological psychologists appear to have little interest in the sub- 
jective situation. For an overview of ecological psychology see 
Roger G. Barker and Herbert Wright, Midwest and Its Children 
(Evanston, Ill, 1955), chap. 1; Roger G. Barker and Louise S. 
Barker, “Behavior Units for the Comparative Study of Cultures,” 
in Bert Kaplan, ed., Studying Personality Cross-Culturally (New 
York, 1961), 457-76; Roger G. Barker, “Explorations in Ecological 
Psychology,” American Psychologist, XX, 1-14 (January, 1965). 
For a discussion of the theoretical differences between Kurt Lewin 
and the founders of definition of the situation theory, see Don 
Martindale, Nature and Types of Soctological Theory (Boston, 
1960), chaps. 14, 15, 19. 
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have a good time at a party. One’s subjective situation is 
constructed around this orientation, and it will last as long 
as it takes to manipulate the relevant situational elements 
toward this end. When he becomes bored with the party 
and begins to entertain the idea of leaving it, a new sub- 
jective consideration arises initiating a new situation com- 
posed of partially new elements. For instance, the person 
in question begins to notice where the door is, how many 
others have already left, where his host and hostess are so 
that he may express his final gratitude for the party, and 
so forth. 

Often the temporal relevance of situational elements for 
the actor is more complicated than this. Sometimes it is 
possible to pursue more than one action orientation at a 
time, or perhaps, situational elements may affect action 
orientations which are not salient at the moment, but which 
become so because of these situational circumstances. When 
this is the case the situation can be said to last as long as 
it takes an individual to manipulate it in terms of the end 
which he is immediately pursuing, that is, the end he was 
pursuing when he entered the objective situation. To return 
to the party example, let us say that the elements of this 
situation affect more than our actor’s desire to have a good 
time. Perhaps he also sees a person there whom he has 
been trying to contact about the sale of his boat or someone 
learns in conversation with him that he is interested in 
buying a boat and gives him the name of someone selling 
one. The subjective situation is now temporally structured 
in terms of two action orientations: having a good time and 
buying a boat. This situation will persist as long as it takes 
this person to manipulate it in terms of the goal which he is 
immediately pursuing, namely, that of having a good time. 
Manipulation is simply getting out of the situation all that 
one can in relation to one’s purpose. When our actor has 
enjoyed himself as much as he desires or finds that he 
cannot enjoy himself at all, then another orientation takes 
over, in this case leaving the party. The subsidiary orienta- 
tion of buying the boat may be present in both situations 
(he gives the boat seller a ride home), but the situation has 
changed because his principal action orientation has been 
realized or dropped and another has taken its place. 


There are also types of time limits to subjective situations 
which usually are somewhat independent of the action orien- 
tations of an individual. One such class of time limits is 
the daily routines, either individually or culturally imposed, 
in which the person stops one activity in order to start 
another. Eating periods and work schedules are two of the 
most universal examples. Another class of time limits is 
referred to by Moore in a different context as physiological 
time demands.’2. He points out that, although such wants 
as sleep, food, and elimination are greatly elaborated and 
modified by society, the organism must ultimately attend 
to them. The satisfaction of these wants becomes an action 
orientation itself which eventually modifies other purposes 


12Wilbert E. Moore, Man, Time and Society (New York, 1963), 15. 
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Social and physical bound- 
aries 


of the actor.'3 And this new orientation signals the entry 
into a new subjective situation. These physiological time 
demands illustrate the necessity of including this component 
of the actor’s experience as part of the subjective situation. 


The social limits of the subjective situation are set by the 
interaction requirements of the individual’s action orienta- 
tion. In our party example these would involve all the 
people at the party who in some way affect the goal of 
having a good time, although some will be more directly 
concerned with the actor than others and at different times 
during the course of the situation. If he has more than 
one action orientation affected by the situation, then the 
social limits are expanded to include those persons affecting 
each. ' 

In small closed situations where no one enters during the 
duration of the person’s action orientation, the social boun- 
daries are readily identified by the people present. In ob- 
jective situations which involve a large, shifting number of 
individuals, such as a department store or railway station, 
subjective situations can be identified only by reference to 
the action orientations salient at that time. Arrivals and 
departures of individuals, where they are noticed, will be 
assessed for their relevance for the purposes at hand. 

The subjective situation ranges as far spatially as the 
person can pick up meaningful stimuli: those elements 
which are seen to affect in some way his action orienta- 
tions. In some situations barriers like doors, walls, distance, 
noise, darkness, physically limit situations. In others these 
barriers are not effective or simply do not exist, in which 
case the physical boundaries of the situation are set by the 
combined limits of sense perception. 

Social convention plays a réle in the subjective limiting 
of the physical situation as seen in Goffman’s notion of the 
“conventional situational closure.” Even though there is 
almost always the possibility of some communication across 
physical boundaries, social arrangements lead persons both 
inside and outside to act as if the barriers have cut off more 
than they actually have.14 Similar conventions can also be 
observed with respect to physically unbounded social en- 
counters within a larger collection of people.1® 

In summary, a person temporally, socially, and physically 
structures his subjective situations in terms of his immed- 
iate action orientation. That subjective situations have 
these limits should not be taken to mean that we are always 
aware of them. It is probably true that most of the time 
we are not aware of or are only dimly aware of such boun- 
daries. Much depends, no doubt, on the nature of the situa- 


13The reader is no doubt aware of the exceptions to this statement, 
such as fasting to death. 


14Goffman, Behavior in Public Places, 151-52. 


15[bid., 156; Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday 
Life (Garden City, N.Y., 1959), 230. 
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Uniqueness of the objective 
and subjective situations 


tion and the nature of one’s action orientation.’® The degree 
of awareness in any subjective situation should be establish- 
ed by empirical investigation. This discussion about aware- 
ness is limited to the boundaries of the subjective situation. 
The actor, as we shall see in a later section, is well aware 
of many of those elements of the situation which influence 
his action orientation.!” 


We have already noted that subsidiary orientations may 
be called out by the situated stimuli. Such an event is made 
possible by the fact that the temporal, social, and physical 
boundaries are not rigid but fluctuate within the subjective 
situation as a result of stimuli which are extraneous to the 
action orientation but occasionally attract attention for 
other reasons. These subsidiary orientations do not, how- 
ever, delimit the situation unless they replace the orienta- 
tion which the actor had when he entered that particular 
set of circumstances. If this happens then the actor has 
entered a new subjective situation. There is always this 
possibility that more than one subjective situation can 
occur within a single objective situation. 


Objective situations are unique. In the words of W. I. 
Thomas “social situations never spontaneously repeat 
themselves, every situation is more or less new, for every 
one includes new human activities differently combined.’ 
Moreover, converging definitions of similar subjective situa- 
tions by many different actors can change the objective 
situation.!9 We could also add that subjective situations 


16The objective situation itself can influence this subjective boun- 
dary awareness by being closed or open. One is certainly more 
aware of the physical and social boundaries of the subjective situa- 
tion when they are embodied in the limits of a small and relatively 
soundproof room than when they are, as at a public picnic grounds, 
based on quite nebulous and shifting stimuli. In the latter case 
the person’s attention is constantly barraged by new stimuli, 
making him less certain where the boundaries of the subjective 
situation actually lie. Additionally, the individual’s action orienta- 
tion may be one of great importance to him so that he is less 
likely, than when it is of a more personally superficial nature, 
to be disturbed by extraneous stimuli. Thus, the action orienta- 
tion of a person can influence boundary awareness. 


17The fact that the actor is aware of the salient elements of the 
situation makes it possible to do research on the boundaries of the 
subjective situation. It is true that the actor is often not aware 
of what his action orientation leads him to overlook in the objec- 
tive situation; thus, he is often not aware of a boundary. How- 
ever, aS researchers we may discover this boundary by determining 
what in the situation is of recognized importance to him, informa- 
tion which we can get directly from the individual. 


18Thomas, Social Behavior and Personality, 158. 


19MacIver in his discussion of “group assessments” points out 
that separate definitions of the situation may eventually come 
together to form various sorts of group definitions, Social Causa- 
tion, 300-313. Robert Merton, in effect, utilizes MaclIver’s idea in 
formulating his hypothesis of the “self-fulfilling prophecy.” Under 
certain conditions if a group of people believe in a collective 
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Research on the subjective 
situation 


are unique because of the disparate array of personal orien- 
tations which the different actors bring to a given setting, 
leading them to perceive different elements and form differ- 
ent temporal, social, and physical boundaries. Such an ob- 
servation is based on the uniqueness of background and 
personality of each individual, a condition which makes 
itself felt even where the immediate action orientations of 
those present are the same. 

Still, we should not let observations such as those made 
in the last paragraph deter us from carrying out generaliz- 
ing sociological research simply because it is on unique 
phenomena. As Kaplan has stated in his rebuttal to the 
argument that behavioural science focuses on particulars 
and therefore can have no laws: “uniqueness does not imply 
that nothing is shared with other individuals, only that not 
everything is common to them.’ And it is easy to find 
common features in the subjective situations of quite differ- 
ent people. For example, they share immediate action or- 
ientations such as watching a football game, shopping, or 
driving home from work. Some of these same people have 
similar backgrounds and attitudes which lead them, as we 
shall soon see, to structure and define their subjective situa- 
tions in a similar way. In the same vein the objective situa- 
tions of the football game, the shopping setting, and the 
setting of driving home from work have many common 
aspects. Uniqueness is a quality of situations, but it cannot 
be cited as a barrier to the scientific study of them. 


These hypotheses about the temporal, social, and physical 
structuring of situations not only provide a start toward 
more accurate description but also facilitate research on 
the process of defining the situation and on the definition 
of the situation itself. In investigating objective situations 
which have not been examined before, as Goffman and 
Barker and Wright are doing, one of the crucial questions 
has been how do people react to them? In attempting to 
answer this question these scholars have spent considerable 
time describing the objective situation and the ongoing be- 
haviour of the people in it. They are studying the situation 
after the actors have defined it. 

One of the major themes of this paper is that there is 
much to be learned about situational behaviour by studying 
what it is that they are reacting to: that is, by studying 
their subjective situations and the process in which they 
are defined. What do they expect to get out of the objec- 
tive situation? Which elements in it are important and 
which are not? How do the answers to these questions vary 
from one class of actors to another? To do this, we must 
be able to describe and delimit the subjective situation and 


definition of the situation long enough it will come to influence 
behaviour and eventually change the objective situation. See 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, rev. ed. 
(New York, 1957), 421-36. 


20Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry (San Francisco, 1964), 
117. 
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the hypotheses about its boundaries can be highly useful 
for this purpose. 

Research on subjective situations would necessarily be of 
the exploratory variety, because there has been so little of 
it. Thus we would want to rely, as did Thomas and Znanie- 
cki, on techniques such as the life record, in-depth inter- 
views, participant observation, and so forth.?! In this sort 
of study we are ultimately looking for the common features 
of the subjective situations of classes of people. But, in 
order to discover that which is common, we must first 
examine everything, the common and the unique. Explora- 
tory devices are well suited for this purpose. 

Having defined and described the subjective situation, 
we turn now to a discussion of the definition of it. Here 
the situation as the individual perceives it and his personal 
background are combined to provide an interpretation of 
that situation. 


Once the subjective situation has been identified by the 
actor he must interpret it or give it meaning in terms of 
his own background. This interpretation, which we shall 
discuss shortly, is the definition of the situation, and its 
final formulation is affected by a great many factors. These 
can be grouped into two categories: personality-cultural 
and situational. 


The personality-cultural factors affecting the definition 
of the situation may be summarized as an organized set of 
predispositions which one brings to any situation.”? Includ- 
ed among these are the individual’s predispositions stem- 
ming from past definitions of situations, from his former 
and future plans of action, from his past and present action 
orientations, from his set of values and attitudes,?? and 
from his set of social and personal identities.24 Thomas and 


21Thomas and Znaniecki in the Polish Peasant and Thomas in his 
later works emphasized the importance of personal records of all 
kinds in learning how a person defines a situation. 


22This use of predisposition follows that of Newcomb, et al., Social 
Psychology; The Study of Human Relations, 40-46, 67-73. 


23Some authors have grouped values and attitudes and past ex- 
perience in general in the concept of “perspective.” See Tamotsu 
Shibutani, “Reference Groups as Perspectives,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LX, 562-69 (1955); Leon H. Warshay, “Breadth of 
Perspective,” in Arnold M. Rose, ed., Human Behavior and Social 
Processes (Boston, 1962), 148-76. 


24The concept of predisposition includes the dispositions to respond 
which are related to one’s social identities as discussed in Nelson 
N. Foote, “Identification as the Basis for a Theory of Motivation,” 
American Sociological Review, XVI, 18 (February, 1951). This 
point is suggested by Reinhard Bendix in the “discussion” which 
follows, 22. It also includes the idea of “role-identity” or an indi- 
vidual’s imaginative view of himself as he likes to think of him- 
self being and acting as an occupant of a particular position. 
George J. McCall and J. L. Simmons, Identities and Interactions 
(New York, 1966), chap. 4. The distinction between social and 
personal identity is clearly presented in Erving Goffman, Stigma 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1963), 55-65. 
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Znaniecki’s notion of the Four Wishes and Thomas’ philis- 
tine and Bohemian types of personality also predispose the 
individual to act in certain ways under specified condi- 
tions.25 Consequently, they help form this organized set of 
predispositions. Many of these have their origin in the 
society and its groups to which the actor belongs, in its 
moral and legal codes, in its special definers of situations 
(such as prophets, lawgivers, politicians, scientists, and 
judges) .26 And as these change so do the individual pre- 
dispositions in which they are manifested. However, vague 
cultural definitions, because of rapid change, contribute to 
an absence of predispositions. 


Some of these predispositions are not so social in origin. 
They are what Gordon Allport called traits: ‘a generalized 
and focalized neuropsychic system (peculiar to the individ- 
ual), with the capacity to render many stimuli functionally 
equivalent, and to initiate and guide consistent (equivalent) 
forms of adaptive and expressive behaviour.”2” Utilizing 
Allport’s idea, Yinger develops an important distinction in 
the set of predispositions. Predispositions are not all alike, 
but instead they vary from strong ones or “traits” (acti- 
vated by many functionally equivalent stimuli) to weak 
ones or “attitudes” (activated by a specific stimulus) .?8 


In addition to these predispositional factors there is the 
matter of the availability to the person of adequate linguis- 
tic symbols for describing the subjective situation. Reflec- 
tion, the process involved in structuring the situation and 
in defining it, demands the use of symbols of some kind.*° 


Of course, no situation is related to the entire set of pre- 
dispositions of an individual, rather the elements of the 
subjective situation call out in him only the appropriate 
tendencies towards them. To repeat, these elements include 
all aspects of the objective situc. ion which are seen by the 
actor to affect his action orientation. In this connection 
traits are activated in many more situations than are atti- 
tudes because they render many stimuli functionally equiva- 
lent. 


25Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, 1847; Thomas, Social 
Behavior and Personality, 159-60, 178. 


26Thomas, Social Behavior and Persvnality, 108. It is in this con- 
nection that Znaniecki draws his listinction between “realistic 
attitudes” or definitions of the situation developed by agents in 
the course of action and “idealistic attitudes” or definitions of the 
situation presented by speakers and writers. See Znaniecki, Cul- 
tural Sciences, 260. 


27Gordon Allport, Personality (New York, 1937), 295. 


283, Milton Yinger, Toward a Field Theory of Behavior (New York, 
1965), 40. : 


23When one is reasoning he is indicating to himself the characters 
of the situation which call out certain responses. The gesture 
including language, among human beings serves to indicate these 
characters so that they may be brought into the field of our 
attention. George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, 
1934), 93-95. 
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The definition of the situation 


While these elements are all factors which affect the 
definition of the situation, the social components are often 
the most important and the most complicated. There is 
the question of who are the others in the situation and 
their predispositions towards him and that situation. Certain 
relationships among the elements of the objective situation 
will be important and will come to be included in the sub- 
jective situation. Additionally, certain sequences of events, 
numbers of people and objects, and spatial relationships will 
be of significance. Finally, the degree of order among the 
elements will affect the definition of the situation.® 


The definition of the situation is a more or less conscious 
synthesis and personal interpretation of the interrelation of 
the set of predispositions and the elements of the subjective 
situation. As Kurt Wolff has observed we may distinguish 
this, the actor’s personal definition, from ‘cultural defini- 
tions” of the situation: “culturally formulated, embodied, 
and shared perceptions and interpretations of situations 
considered identical or similar’?! Cultural definitions are 
collective representations which have developed from the 
interrelationship of many similar personal definitions. Per- 
sonal definitions, on the other hand, are more idiosyncratic 
(though in degree only), usually designed to interpret some 
situation for which there is no sufficient cultural definition. 
Chronologically, the definition of the situation immediately 
precedes the behaviour which manipulates or reacts to the 
subjective situation. It is important to note that this defini- 
tion is arrived at only after a certain amount of conscious 
reflection, a point which Newcomb and his associates seem 
to miss in their formulation. Goal-oriented behaviour (or 
behaviour based on one’s action orientation) is delayed 
long enough to allow the actor to define the situation and 
to formulate a plan of action or inaction or select an already 
formulated plan, whatever the definition suggests. Such 
plans are generally accompanied by justifications based on 
anticipated consummations and consequences.?2. The selec- 


30For a further discussion of the various factors in the situation, 
see Sherif and Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, 121-24. 


31Kurt Wolff, “Definition of the Situation,” in Gould and Kolb, A 
Dictionary of the Social Sciences, 182. Cultural definitions, of 
course, become part of one’s set of predispositions and influence 
the actor’s definition of the situation. Wolff goes on to mention 
the fact that Znaniecki’s “humanistic coefficient,” Parson’s “orien- 
tation,” Weber’s “meaning,” and Maclver’s “dynamic assessment” 
can be taken as synonyms of the concept of definition of the 
situation. It must be emphasized that the first three of these 
are synonyms for the notion of cultural definition only; MacIver’s 
formulation is the sole synonym for the actor’s definition. This 
point is not always grasped in the literature. See, for example, 
the section entitled “Definition of the Situation” in Lewis A. Coser 
and Bernard Rosenberg, eds., Sociological Theory: A Book of 
Readings, 2nd ed. (New York, 1964), 231-58; or Jack L. Roach, “A 
Theory of Lower-Class Behavior,” in Llewellyn Gross, ed., Socio- 
logical Theory: Inquiries and Paradigms (New York, 1967), 297. 


32Anselm L. Strauss, Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity 
(New York, 1959), 51. 
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tion and formulation of a plan of action is part of the 
process of defining the situation and the definition of the 
situation includes such a strategy for action. 

Between the time the actor enters the objective situation 
and the time he delineates and defines a subjective version 
of it, he is likely to behave either in a trial-and-error fashion 
or engage in little overt action at all. This period is pre- 
dominantly one of reflection, and, until the situation can 
be defined and a plan of action selected, the individual is 
in a real sense immobilized; goal-directed action becomes 
possible only after the situation has been given meaning in 
terms of the current action orientation. 

This process of reflection includes a number of different 
activities. It has already been indicated earlier that reason- 
ing involves the presentation to oneself of the salient charac- 
teristics of the situation. The various predispositions to 
behave which these characteristics call out must be assessed 
from the standpoint of one’s past experience with them and 
their future consequences. Thus, reflection requires the 
utilization of images, memory images of past acts and 
images of the completion of one’s action orientation.?? More- 
over, reflection includes implicit testing of the alternatives, 
and possibly a recombining of the various elements of the 
situation to elicit still more predispositions. Here Mead 
calls our attention to the usefulness of the hands as one 
way of bringing new elements into our awareness. 

Definitions of situations in general demand varying 
amounts of reflection. There is a class of situations which 
call for habitual behaviour and therefore are characterized 
by almost no reflection because there are no recognized 
new elements in the subjective situation to define. Starting 
one’s car (on a normal day), or getting dressed in the morn- 
ing, can be cited as examples. Nevertheless, these habitual 
and routine situations can be seen as calling for a defining 
of the situation, even though it is generally nothing more 
than a recognizing of the fact that they are like many 
other situations for which the individual and/or society 
have established personal or cultural definitions.34 The 
observation made earlier in this paper on the uniqueness 
of objective situations forces us to conclude that, to the 
extent in which the novel elements are perceived in the 
subjective version of these situations, there will be a small 
but definite amount of reflection required. 

A second class of situations are those which are suffi- 
ciently unusual to cause the actor to pause long enough to 
place them in a familiar category. A person driving at night 
may wonder about the identity of the car behind him; is ita 


33Mead, Mind, Self and Society, 99, 337-46. 


34Thomas, Social Behavior and Personality, 158. Znaniecki in 
Cultural Sciences missed this point that definitions of the situation 
(cultural definitions) may be brought to the situation. For a 
critique on this point and others in Znaniecki’s work, see William 
L. Kolb, ‘‘The Changing Prominence of Values in Modern Sociolog- 
ical Theory,” in Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff, eds., Modern 
Sociological Theory: In Continuity and Change (New York, 1957), 
104-105. 
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police car or an ambulance or simply a taxicab? The final 
definition of the situation will make a difference in how 
fast he drives. Definitions of this sort are generally con- 
ventional ones for the individual and/or the community, def- 
initions which he has used before or recognizes that others 
use. This class of situations differs from the first in that 
the situations, while familiar, are not habitual or routine. 
Consequently, they require more reflection before they can 
be defined. 


The greatest amount of reflection is demanded when the 
subjective situation is so unusual that a relatively new 
definition of the situation is called for. Crisis situations, 
such as the sudden death of a significant other or a natural 
calamity, are examples. Less dramatic, but still requiring 
considerable reflection, are the unexpected events connected 
with everyday living; for instance, an unexpected encounter 
with an old friend, or happening upon an automobile acci- 
dent. However, it should be noted that regardless of the 
amount of reflection no definition is completely new. It is 
always drawn in part from preceding experiences and pre- 
dispositions and also, as Schutz has suggested, from the 
general style in which members of the community are ac- 
customed to dealing with extraordinary events.> It can be 
hypothesized here that the degree of novelty in the actor’s 
definition of the situation is directly related to the degree 
of novelty for him in the subjective situation. 


Vastly new situations seem to elicit emotional reactions 
but demand rational consideration.26 They are vague and 
unsettling, and yet if one is going to pursue his action 
orientation effectively he must be rational in defining them. 
Where crisis situations bring on extreme emotional reac- 
tions, we can expect intelligent judgments and skilful activi- 
ties to suffer from the resulting overmotivation.’? This 


35Alfred Schutz, Collected Papers: Studies in Social Theory, Vol. 
Ir, Arvid Brodersen, ed. (The Hague, 1964), 109. 

36By the phrase “rational consideration” is meant reasoned con- 
sideration as opposed to unreasoned and emotional consideration. 
The reader should be careful not to confuse the defining of the 
situation with the total rational social act as discussed by Weber 
and Mead. The difference lies in the fact that the definition of 
the situation is only the subjective and reflective part of the larger 
rational act; in Mead’s theory it would be the “perception” phase 
of the act. See George H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Act 
(Chicago, 1938), 3-25. In Weber’s classification of types of action 
the definition of the situation would be found in varying degrees 
of reflection in all of them, the greatest amount of reflection 
being exhibited generally in the rational and evaluative kinds, the 
least amount in affectual and traditional forms. See Max Weber, 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans., Talcott 
Parsons (New York, 1947), 115-18. 


37Laurance F. Shaffer and Edward J. Shoben, Jr., The Psychology 
of Adjustment, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1956), 57. In many nonsocial 
tasks the efficiency of performance seems initially to increase 
with increasing arousal and then to decline. This varies, however, 
with the complexity of the task and learned patterns of response 
inhibition and control. Richard H. Walters and Ross D. Parke, 
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Types of definitions of the 
situation , 


throws into doubt Znaniecki’s assertion that “whenever 
considerable reflection is involved, intellectual processes 
predominate.’’28 


It is probably true that most of the time the individual is 
defining a concrete or ongoing situation in which he finds 
himself at a particular moment. However, as Znaniecki 
observes, there are also definitions which are prospective, 
which refer to situations which the definer believes he will 
or may face in the future.?3 And one can define situations 
in the opposite direction; retrospective definitions refer to 
situations which were faced in the past. In this case the 
individual has redefined that situation after the benefit of 
intervening experience. Finally, definitions can be vicar- 
ious. These refer to other’s situations whether they be 
present, past, or future. In all of these instances one first 
imaginatively constructs or reconstructs a subjective situa- 
tion in the manner previously described and, after a degree 
of reflection, defines it. 

This suggests that an individual’s definition of a situa- 
tion may change from one situation to another. It may 
change retrospectively after similar and now familiar situa- 
tions are faced or just after the action orientation is com- 
pleted. It may change subsequently as when one actually 
finds himself in the situation which he prospectively defined 
and now discovers it to be vastly different from what he 
expected. Vicarious definitions can also be seen to change 
with experience and knowledge. 


Further, it should be noted that any definition can eventu- 
ally influence a person’s future action orientations. For 
instance, a college student may abandon his goal of a 
college degree after a retrospective definition of a number 
of negative examination situations or a series of financial 
situations where he has just barely had enough money to 
stay in school. These retrospective definitions (perhaps 
accompanied by other types of definitions as well) become 
part of one’s set of predispositions at some future point in 
time, and play a part in transforming related action orienta- 
tions. In short, while it is common knowledge that people’s 
goals change, it is not so widely known that such changes 


“Social Motivation, Dependency, and Susceptibility to Social In- 
fluence,’ in Leonard Berkowitz, ed., Advances in Experimental 
Social Psychology, Vol. I (New York, 1964), 235. 


38Znaniecki, Cultural Sciences, 247. It is also doubtful that Znan- 
iecki’s further comment on this matter is entirely valid. He states 
that “whenever relatively little reflection is involved, the defini- 
tion of the situation is predominantly influenced by emotions 
and/or volitions of the agent.” There is very little reflection in- 
volved in habitual behaviour or in reaction to situations which 
merely require recognition as being familiar. At the same time 
reflection here is not particularly influenced by emotions or voli- 
tions, for the definition of the situation mostly involves selecting 
a suitable pattern of behaviour learned in the past. Znaniecki’s 
difficulty lies in the fact that he did not specify which kinds of 
situation are characterized by emotion or intellect. 


397 bid., 251. 
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Summary and conclusions 


are rooted in definitions of situations. The hypothesis be- 
ing advanced here is that such goal changes require inter- 
preted information or experience or both; goal transforma- 
tion is, in the last analysis, rooted in definitions of situa- 
tions, whether retrospective, ongoing, prospective, or vicar- 
ious. It is not rooted in the experience or information per 
se. 
Although past theorists have paid little attention to this 
fact, it is evident that definitions of the situation change 
while the situation is in progress. Situations are structured 
by the immediate action orientation of the person, and as 
new elements which pertain to it enter his awareness or 
leave it new predispositions may be called out and incorpor- 
ated in a new assessment. Thus, definitions of the situation 
may be retrospective within the situation as well as between 
situations. It seems, too, that they could also be prospec- 
tive, in that as a person manipulates the situation with 
respect to his action orientation he comes to realize that, 
for example, he will be able to do a better job when so-and- 
so arrives or when certain tools are made available. And 
certainly definitions of the same situation could be condi- 
tional, as when one could do a better job if only he had 
better tools or if so-and-so would only come by. Changing 
definitions of the situation should not be construed as a 
change in the subjective situation, unless, of course, the 
immediate action orientation changes. 


This paper has attempted to answer two questions: how does 
a person arrive at a definition of the situation and what is 
the relationship between this definition and behaviour in 
the situation? To answer these questions, a theory of the 
definition of the situation was presented in the framework 
of a chronology from the time the actor enters the situation 
until he defines it and begins the relevant action. In this 
theory the distinction between objective and subjective 
situation was emphasized, the objective situation being de- 
fined as the immediate social and physical surroundings and 
the current physiological and psychological state of the 
actor. The subjective situation was defined as those com- 
ponents of the objective situation which are seen by the 
actor to affect anyone of his action orientations and there- 
fore must be given meaning before he can act. By means 
of the action orientation or immediate purpose of the indi- 
vidual, a framework for delimiting the temporal, social, and 
physical boundaries of the subjective situation was pre- 
sented. 

Factors affecting the defining of the subjective situation 
were grouped into two categories: personality-cultural and 
situational. The personality-cultural factors were summar- 
ized under the idea of the set of organized predispositions. 
Certain predispositions to behave are called out by the ele- 
ments of the subjective situation. However, the actual be- 
haviour manipulating or reacting to the situation is pre- 
ceded by the definition of the situation, the more or less 
conscious synthesis and interpretation of the interrelation 
of the set of predispositions and the subjective situation. 
The process of reflection and the definition of the situation 
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were discussed, and this was followed by an examination of 
types of definitions of the situation. 

One of the important assumptions in social science is the 
idea that human beings interpret or give meaning to the 
vast array of stimuli perceived in everyday life. Certainly, 
the actor’s definition of the situation is one significant cate- 
gory of such interpretations, and it provides, within the 
situation itself, an important backdrop for other kinds of 
interpretations (e.g., interpretation of specific situational 
stimuli as they relate to the action orientation and the 
definition of the situation). 

The fact that this is a major Satial’ science assumption 
(and not a testable, or at least testworthy, proposition) 
should not be allowed to obscure the importance of the total 
theory presented in this paper. This theory, along with the 
proper confirmatory evidence, tells us something which we 
cannot afford to assume: namely, how one defines a situa- 
tion. It is, in brief, much more than another example of 
methodological individualism or even a basic social scienti- 
fic postulate. Knowledge about how the situation is defined 
and what the definition of the situation is composed of can, 
as was suggested earlier, answer pertinent questions. This 
knowledge can tell us what people in situations are reacting 
to. It enables us to determine, from the “humanistic per- 
spective,” which elements of the situation are important for 
the actor and eventually for classes of actors, 

The most urgent task at present is to put these formula- 
tions to empirical test, for scarcely any research has been 
conducted on them.’® True, sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists have talked about the definition of the situation for 
several decades, and they have used it in countless post 
factum explanations of any number of phenomena. How- 
ever, this does not constitute an empirical testing of theor- 
etical propositons, nor does it, given the current state of 
verification of the theory, make for strong explanation.*! 
What is needed is a series of direct empirical tests of the 
propositions; the kind which Merton informs us is so rare 
in sociology and which is especially hard to find in the 
symbolic interactionist school of thought, the birth place of 
these theoretical ideas on definition of the situation. 

Investigations should be carried out directly on the pro- 
cess of defining the situation and on the resulting definition, 
using initially, as we have already proposed, exploratory 
techniques. Gorden’s experiment suggests that laboratory 
procedures might also be useful in this connection. Finally, 
we have seen that the definition of the situation, both as a 
process and as an individual state of information about a 
setting, is a complex affair, and it is on these grounds that 


40The author could uncover only one study outside of the works 
by Thomas and Znaniecki which explicitly tested hypotheses about 
the definition of the situation. See Raymond L. Gorden, “Inter- 
action between Attitude and the Definition of the Situation in the 
Expression of Opinion,” American Sociological Review, XVII, 50- 
58 (1952). Given the confused state of the theory, it is little 
wonder that So little research has been carried out on this subject. 


41Merton, op. cit., 93-95. 
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the researcher is cautioned against studies which infer the 
definition from behaviour without directly studying it. 

The problem is that too many social scientists willingly 
assume they know the definitions of the situation of their 
subjects or respondents simply because they are members 
of the same culture. (Many anthropologists must be ex- 
empted from this indictment.) But how do we know that 
this is an assumption we can afford to make? After all, 
modern Western societies are highly complex social systems, 
and there are many aspects of them which social scientists 
readily admit that they know little about. Indeed, it is 
much easier to be impressed with how little we know about 
life in these societies, than with how much. Some of this 
unknown complexity is manifested in the definitions of 
situations of the many subcultural groups. Some of it, too, 
may well be manifested in the definitions of situations of 
middle-class people about which we think we know so much. 
Whatever the case, the canons of science do not allow us to 
assume that we have the knowledge, at least until we have 
carried out much more research on the matter. When we 
do this we will likely discover that we have been missing 
out on some important data about human behaviour. 
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